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denes. This cable presumably was sent to the Span-
ish consul in Hong Kong, whence it was transmit-
ted through the mails, reaching Don Basilio about
August i. It was in reply to a message from Don
Basilio to the home government, in which he had
pointed out the critical condition of affairs in Manila
and the hopelessness of its defence, the exhausted
state of his troops, the shortness of provisions in the
city, the rapid augmentation of the American forces,
and the utter despair that existed on all sides since
the receipt of the news of Camara's return to Spain.
In view of these considerations he declined the re-
sponsibility of the situation, and the government's
answer was his relief from command.

However, Andre continued with General Jaudenes
the negotiations begun with Don Basilio. These
progressed with varying success and numerous side
issues, but always with the stipulation on the part
of the Spaniards that if they surrendered the insur-
gents should be kept out of the city. Finally, with-
out making any definite promise, General Jaudenes
agreed that, although he would not surrender except
in consequence of an attack upon the city, yet, unless
the city were bombarded, the Manila batteries would
not open on our ships. Moreover, once the attack
was begun he would, if willing to surrender, hoist a
white flag over a certain point in the walled city
from which it could be seen both from Malate and
from the bay. Firmin Jau-is order was not implicitly obeyed, asilies and their conveyers and the plan of
